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CHAPTER I. 


Intropucrory. 


My good friond Mr. Justice Cunningham, who 
was one of my brothor judgos in the Tigh Court of 
Calcutta, commonces a vory wblo article, which ho 
has latoly written upon tho financos of India, with 
this somewhat romarkablo passago : * 

“The administration of the Indian financos is a 
topic in which Heheisen naturally and rightly, 
fool a deep concern.” 

I heartily wish I could ondorso this sonti- 
mont. It would indood be vory right and vory 
natural, if Tinglishmon did fool somo concern about 
tho stato of Indian finances ; but T ain afraid, a8 a 
matter of fact, they do nol. My own boliof is, 


*“Tho Finances of India” by Mr. Justice Cunningham, datadie 
Quarterly Review, April, 1888, 
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that nob one Englishman out of a thousand, wnloss 
ho has been in India himsolf, or has somo personal 
stako in tho: country, fools any concern Whatevor, 
cither in Indian financo or Indian affairs in 
genoral. 

Wo avo all full of foreign nows, and foreign politics. 

Evory move upon tho vontinont of Turope is watched 
and discussod with the groatost interest. But upon 
ot own gvoat Empire in tho Bast, for whose wollare 
and good government wo aro as responsiblo as we 
ave for Great Britain itsolf, wo rarely bestow a single 
thought ; and this, I fedl sure, not from any want 
of good fecling towards our Indian fellow-subjcots, 
but simply because we know so little about Indian 
matters, and consider it no part of our duty to 
concern ourselves about them, 
_ So long as India consumos a fair share of our 
exparts, and supplies ug with whoat and toa at the 
lowest possible price; so long as she maintains our 
armios, and provides lucrative onploymont for somo 
thousands of our population, wo are content to 
yegard hor* ag a vory useful Dopondoncy, to say 
nothing of the power and influence which the pos- 
session of so vast an Dimpire confers upon tho 
British nation. 

But as for troubling onrselves about her difficulties, 
attempting to redress her wrongs, or inquiring 
into the prosperity of hor people, all this we are 
apt to regard as quite beyond our province. We 
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gee no move yveason why an Inglish gontloman 
should coneorn himsolf with Indian polities, than 
why an* Indian zemindar should interfore with 
questions of Homo Rulo, or tho protection of British 
industries. 

Besides, havo wo not a Govornmont spocially 
designed by Parliament for tho roquixoments of tho 
Indian peoplo? Havo we not a Viceroy, and a Viooroy’s 
Council, and a Legislative Council? THavo we not 
Local Governments and Local Councils? Ayo not 
all these undor tho control of a Socrotary of State, 
assistod by another august Council? Ixy not the 
Secretary of Stato himsolf undgr tho control of the 
Ministry of which hoe isa member? And is not tho 
Indian Budget undor tho spocial suporvision of tho 
Houso of Commons ? 

Surely with theso safoguards it is unlikoly that 
any diffoullies should occur ; and if thoy do, is it not 
wisor to leavo tho solution of thom to iho ruling 
power, than 140 attempt to busy ourselves with 
questions, which it might give us somo trouble to 
undorstand ? 

All thoso, no doubt, aro vory comlortablo rofles- 
tions for John Bull, They suffico at any rato to quiet 
his conscienco, and enablo him to sloop soundly ovor 
Indian troubles, without any unplonsant Loolings of 
responsibility. 

But, however sound his slumbers may bo, and 
however cloudloss and soreno the astern outlook 
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may be painted in somo of tho English newspapers, 
it is corlain that India herself presents a very dil 
ferent picture. Our friends thoro believa, rightly 
or wrongly, that thoy Jabour under griovancos, which 
call loudly for vodvoss; and that reforms of a vory 
sorious nature have bocomo of vital consequenco to 
the country. 

They say, moreover, and with too much reason, 
that, undor the present systom of Govornment, it is 
impossible that these matilers should bo properly 
discussed or understood; that tho Government is 
deal to their appeals, and the House of Commons 
seemingly indifforent ; and that tho time ‘has 
now arrived, when, in accordance with the gracious 
proclamation of 1858, the pcople should bo 
admitied moro largely into the confidence of tho 
Government; and the principle of reprosentation; 
so far as it may safely be engrafted upon tho 
present constitution, should bo adopted in tho 
Councils of the nation. 

Whether theso views aro woll founded or nol, ib is 
certain tha? thero provails a deep and gonoral feeling, 
that they deserve to bho carefully considered. .And 
this feeling is by no means ono of recent, growth, or 
confined to the native population. Jt hag beon 
ingveasing in intensity for many years pasb; and in 
some, respects, egpocially as regards questions of a 
finangiel nature, if is shared by tho Hmopesn 
community, 
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Tt was only a few months ago, that tho Chambers 
of Commorce of tho threo great Prosidency towns 
addressed’ urgont mentotials to the Government upon 
several important subjests, to somo of which I shall 
presently refdr; and it must bo borne in mind, that 
thie gaittlemon who composo those Chambors are tho 
leading European members of the mercantile world, 
many of whom have occupied goals in the Supreme 
and Local Legislative Councils, and who, from 
their long experience in the country, théir con. 
stant intercourse with tho natives, and thoi 
intimate acquaintanco with commercial and fiscal 
matters, are probably botter qualified than any 
other olass to advise the Govornment upon ques- 
tions of finance. 

The natives havo adopted a bdldor and moro 
effectual moans of proclaiming their political 
opinions. In each of the Inst threa years thoy live 
héld an itnportant National Congross, tho first at’ 
Bombay in 1888, the second at Calottte ini 1886, 
and the thitd tt’ Madtas: in 1887, Wo hroat that 
at tho last of thesé gted#Aissemblies no fower than 
600 to 700 dolegates, Yepresenting tho talont, 
influonoe, .and education of the native population, 
wore collected from all parts of India, 

Tt is no part of iny present purpose 10 dosoribo at 
any léhgth what took place at thoso meetings. Sut. 
fico it to aay, that on oach occasion many éxcellont 
spocches wore mado, and important resolutions passe d 
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which ware afterwards submitted tothe Vicetoy ;‘and 
that. the proceedings werd conducted’ in a spirit of 
loyalty to Her Majesty, and: rospeot: to’ the Indian 
Government, which should commend them to om 
sympathy and consideration, ‘ . 

‘Iam aware that amongst many of our countrymen, 
snd:by a, certain. section ‘of the Press, both here and 
in India, these Congresses have been regarded with 
distevour. . Their motives haye been impugned ; their 
proceedings ridienled ;.and attempts have been made 
to depreciate their importance, by disparaging ‘the 
‘yank ‘and position of the b ecias who sonapered 
them. : ; 
All this seems to me very much to be saghetied ‘ 
Tt ig unjust, ungenerous, and impolitic, ..Such' attaoks 
ave directly calculated to foment that unhappy. spirit 
of disloyalty, which has: manifested itself ioflatevin 
the-native Press at Oaloutta, ‘and whichrled in Lord 
hhytion’stimo-to the passing of that tnheppy 2 mensure; 
the Vernacular Pross: Act.) .<: : both 
: fhatever may be:said to the contrary; . ib: ig: awe 
btedly” the fact, that the gentlomen.who.Adtétidedl 
@ongresses ave for the most-parb in:high ‘social 
and: the: tecognised: .Jeadérs! :oft:native 
ad ‘épiniony and if} cnstngtr honest andes. 
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native. papors,. should. vont . their spleen: andy dts. 
dignation in the. only way: that. i is. bag to: iain cea 
abusing tie British Government?” : 
«Qf courses do, notsmoan fox: a: eonant justify 
this abuses, There is no: justification dor dbo Tt de 
doi giinoaloulable mischiof to tho-cauwe of unity: and. 
; progress; and it is giving tho Bengalis genevally;- (and 
very undeservedly), a’ bad name, The English people: 
ave naturally disgusted with the sccounts which they: 
read, of the disloyalty which prevails in tho capital 
of India; and as Caloutta is taking a leading part in 
tha’ proceedings of Congress, the” excesses: of the 
native Press become associated with Congress 4 in the 
public: mind, 
‘IE the: loyal native ‘gentlemen of Gnlontta jehia) 
Tam quite sure, disapprove of this: spivit: of digs - 
affection. as strongly. as we: do,.would «boldly tinge: 
theizt eee die — ca would eh ye 








Ono. thing,. I am -afraid, Toca iglosaldy seibaiahs 
that unless Indiacan find inthis -cowitry some‘fust 
and..génerous champions to: rete thet: cet He 





hag. wery little chance’ of fair plays. hd aie 
‘ Neither Congress nov-the Chasinbins of Commeiae 

can do much more. than they have-.done, ySWhey’ 

have: performed : their. ‘duty’ faithfully. andswelleds | 
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bringing to the notice of the Government what 
they consider to be defects and abuses in the. pre- 
sent system, They have. done this in*the most 
open; straightforward, and respectful way, and with 
the. concurrence of the great. mass of the Indian 
people, who are capable of forming a. judgment 
upon such mnattors. But the Government makes 
no response. 
“Bor myself, I have Jong. been pareaadedl: that 
many of the ‘abuses complained of aro real and 
serious; and that some of the proposed: reforms 
would nob only be of advantage to India, but 
would: materially strengthen the hands. of Govern- 
ment, 
T shall endeavour in the: following pages to explain 
as -clealy as I cin my views upon this ‘subject. 
I hope I may not be considered: .too radically. dis 
posed; my tendencies are generally: in.a contrary 
direction. (But: I have lived long enough in India 
to: realise some of the evils of despotio rls, and. I 
cannot help thinking that the timo hag arrived: for 
velaxing, 3 in,some degree: at Cais the tension. of 
that: system) ee BO al 

“I. ought. perhaps. to ‘neiiticn’: that, ao tax ‘on my 
own loonl experience is concerned, itis prinbdipally 
confined: to Bengal. I cannot, of course, pretend 
to-any special. ‘Imowledge, ‘except: in. my own par 
ticular: departinent ; send I--hope that any errors: 
tiay/make through: ‘impetfeot- memory; or infor: 


’ i ist 
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mation, may meet me some, -indulgonce from ay 
readers. 

This is” probably ‘the last service, that I may be 
able to’ render. to India; and if I-am- fortunate 
enough''in any. degree to onlist'the sympathies of 
‘my Gotintrymen, I shall -bo more than content. 


CHAPTER. II, 
Tun Inp1an Buvone, 


‘QF the vetorms most strongly advocated, both by 
natives and Europeans, those relating to finance are 
ae the most important, ; 

« Under the present system, the Indian people have 
no’voioe whatever in their own’ financial: ax ange 
meénts, The’ Government are. all-powerful 
spend: what they ‘please ; tax as thie; 48 

ag they ‘pléase;’. All’ mattats 6 see 
{ditiiverave ontively’ if thebitiatiag, 







y 
baie of the Secretary ot State'in “dounl, and the 
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stating, that only upon three occasions sinoe the your 
‘1872 has the budget been submitted to the Legislative 
“Council. “Even then, the discussion. is virtually oon- 
- fined to the points which require legislation ; and the 

Government voto and influence is so powerful, that 
) ition. to.it is practically useless. 

~ Tb-does sometimes happen; that a non-official mem- 
ee with the courage and ability of my friend Mr, 
Eivans, one of the leaders of the Caleutta Bar, takes 
occasion to remonstrate; as strongly as the rules-of 
procedure allow, against abuses and extravagance, 
which have Jong been the subjects of complaint, 
But to what good purpose? . Such remonstratices 
fall lightly upon the ear of a despotic Government; 
and. the same abuses, the same extravagance; will 
continue in the future, as they have done in‘the Pash 
until Parliament finds some means of .interferano 

ti is the gonstant voquppenog, HPN ae 








gance, may tun out to be aiavaidebié,.. But strat: 
thera ought to.be- some constitutional ' mipane ‘of 


ing into the truth of these eile $e 
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Congress, in their disapproval of tho progont systom 
of the budget. 

Thore aro, indeod, certain items of expontlituro, 
against which a strong feeling oxisls, which it 
would probably bo impossible to rogulate offectually 
without tho direct intervention of the homo 
authorities ; as, for instance, the onormous cost of 
the army ; the hoavy burden of tho homo charges ; 
the increased expenses of tho Simla exodus ; tho 
waste of money attending the Govornorships of 
Madras and Bombay ; and the large sums oxpondod 
by and upon the Public Works Dopartment. 

There are other items, bo many of which tho 
attention of Parliament has lately beon directed by 
Lord Randolph Chunghill, which are more directly 
under the control of the Indian Government. 

But all those, it is considered, from the highost 
to the lowest, require vigorous and impartial hand- 
ling ; and to bo sorutinized in tho samo spiril of 
watchful economy, which is actod upon by tho Housa 
of Commons in doaling with our Flome expon- 
dijure, ~ 

But how is such # scritiny to bo effectod ’ The 
budget accounts in India aro at prosent not 
open lo invostigation. ‘The public havo no means 
whatever of ascortaining the nocossity or proprioty 
of tho various charges ; and the Governmont are, 
year after year, in the unpleasant position of boing 
acoused of wasteful extravagance, which, if duly 
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oxamined and oxplaincd, might bo found’ to bo 
inevitable. 

Surely this is unsatislactory, both for the Govern- 
ment and the people; and the remody which is pro- 
posed for it, by the almost unanimous voice both of 
natives and Europearfs, seems reasonable enough. 
It is simply that the budget, whéther it requires 
the aid of the Legislature or not, shall bo submittod 
for discussion to the Legislative Council, 

Tho Caleutta Chamber of Commerce, in their 
Memorial to the Government, towards the ond of 
last year, strongly urge upon them the importance 
of this change in the law; and, after quoting in 
favour of ib the opinions of several distinguished 
Indian statesmen, and notably of Lord Mayo, Mz. 
James Wilson, and Sir John Mackay, tho Memorial 
proceeds thus :-— 

“Trrom those statements it appoars that the 
Government of India has boon fuly conscious of tho 
advantages which would acorue to it from o full dis- 
cussion of its financiul moasures, and of the acces- 
- gion of strength which it would derive ffom the 
support of public opinion. 

“Tho Committee of tho Chamber of Commorce has 
no reason to doubt, that tho present Govornmont 
shares the viows of ils predecessors ; and it has beon 
confirmed in this confidonce by tho public specchos 
of the presont Viceroy. In the judgmont of tho 
Committoo, tho annual discussion of thé budget in 
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the Legislative Council, with a dotailod scrutiny by 
tho Committee of tho Council, afford tho host 
availablo meins of socuring the advantages which 
havo beon deseribod.” ; 

Tho Madras Chember, in a similar Momorial, aftor 
expressing thoir approval of tho views of tho Calowtta 
Chamber, procoed as-follows :-— 

* Under existing arrangements, the budget cannot 
be presentod to the Legislative Council, unloss it is 
connected with somo projoct of law. This virtually 
hands over the public purso to the sole control of the 
Finanoe Minister, and disoussion is offectually stifled. 
This state of things is so out of accord with the spirit 
of the age, and so much at variance with the efforts 
of tho Government, in the promotion of Looal Self- 
Government, that this Chamber shares tho opinion of 
the Bengal Chambor, that it ig dosirablo to mako such 
a change in tho law as shall permit of tho annual dig. 
cussion of the budgotin tho Legislative Counoil of the 
Viceroy, Tho Govornmont has nothing’to fear from 
such a discussion, since its aim is not to sholter the 
theories of tho Finance Ministor from logitimate ' 
criticism at the hands of mon of practical experionce, 
but to do what is best calculated to promote tho 
financial and general welfare of the country.” 

Thus far the views of the Chambers of Commerce 
seom quite in accord with those of the native Con- 
gress. But Congress goes a step further. They 
not only condemn the present system, and degixa 
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a disoussion of the budgot in the Logislativo Council, 
but they ask for an oxpansion of that Council, upon 

a principle of vepresentativo soloction, instoad of 
nomination by tho Vicoroy; and thoy also ask, that 
the right of interpellation, by which, as I undor 
stand, they moan the same right of asking questions 
of the Governmont, which is exorcised in Parliament, 
should be allowed in the Logislative Council. 

It certainly seems difficult to imagino, how the 
views of the Chambers of Commorce can bo 
offectually carried out, without somo such’ expansion 
of the Council and alteration of its rulos, as is 
proposed by the Congress. 

At present there are only six non-ollicial members 
of that Council, all nominated by tho Vicoroy, and 
half of them generally native gentlomon. ‘Tho 
remainder consists of the six mombors of tho 
Council of the Governor-Gonoval, and of six othor 
official membors, who are also nominatod by tho 
Vicoroy. 

It is obvious, that no faiv or offectiial discussion 
“ofthe budget, such as would or onght 10 satisfy tho 
Indian public, could possibly bo oarriod on by thoso 
fow non-official gentlemon, when opposed to tho 
woight and influence of the Governmont membors, 

The very objoot, I apprehend, of such a discussion 
would be, not only to test the wisdom or expodioncy 
of thé moasures proposed by Government, but to 
swaply tho Council, as far as may be, with all 
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requisite information as to the er the foelinge, 
and tho opinions of tho people. 

I suppose that no Governmont in “tho world 
roquives more of this peculiar knowlodge, both, for 
legislative and administrativo pwposos, than the 
Government of India, Tho vavicty of racos, roligions, 
intoresig, and customs, with which it has to doal, 
vendors information of this kind espocially necessary 
to the duo discharge of its functions. And yot, as 
the Council is now constituted, it is almost ontiroly 
dovoid of this valuable assistanco. 

Now the proposals of Congross, with a viow to 
improving this stato of things, scom sensible 
enough. ° 

Their effect would be to leave the balance of 
power sufficiently in tho hands of Government 10 
insure them a good working majority ; whilst they 
would also soouvo to oach momber the right of froo 
discussion, and afford the Govermnent a much largor 
shave of information, than it has at prosont. 

Thoy, proposo that tho Logislative Gouncil shall 
be considorably expanded; that ono half of it,* 
instead of two-thirds, shall consist of non-official 
members; and that theso shall not bo nominated 
by the Viceroy, as they are now, but selected. 
upon some equitablo principle, which will afford a 
faix shair of representation 10 tho civilizod sections 
of the Indian community. 

I am unwilling at prosont to hazard an opinign, 
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whether the plan that has boon suggested by Con- 
gress for establishing an Electoral Colloge would 
work altogtther satisfactorily, I am not sufficiontly 
acquainted with the constitution of the various 
bodies, out of which the seloction is proposed to 
be made, to form any proper judgmont upon that 
question. : 
Much care and consideration would, of course, bo 
required,'before any decision could be arvived at, 
either as to the numbers or the composition of the 
expanded Council ; but I cannot holp thinking that, 
whatever plan may be adopted, it ought to provide 
for a fair representation of the three groat roligious 
sects in India,—Christians, Hindoos, and Mohammo- 
dang; and that tho official as well as non-official 
members should be sclected from different provinces, 
so ag to represent, as fax as possible, tho Loolings and. 
opinions of every portion of the Empire, 
Tho right of interpolation, and of calling for tho 
production of papers and accounts, seems only a 
necessary incident to the right of froo discussion, 
This privilege must of course bo protected frém abuse 
‘by any rules which Parliament may think proper ; 
- but ib would obviously bo impossible, without such a 
right, to attempt any useful inquiry into particular 
items, especially such as ave within the exclusive 
cognizance of Government Officials. 
If reforms of this naturo could be carriod out in 
such a way as may commend itself to thd wisdom of § 
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Parliament, I most firmly beliovo, that thoy would 
not only assure to England tho gratilude and con- 
fidenco of the Indian poople, but that they would 
add materially to the strength and popularity of tho 
Government, and would be the moans of supplyhig, 
both to the Secretary of State and to tho House 
of Commons, a vast deal of valuablo information, 
which cannot possibly be obtained under tho present 
system, 

We often hear it stated, indeed it is somotimos 
urged as a matter of reproach, ‘that the discussion of 
the Indian budget in the House of Commons is little 
better than a farce, And so itis. But thatis not the 
fault of the House of Commons. It is the fault of the 
system, of which the Indian publio so sorely com- 
plains. What means, I would ask, has the House of 
Commons, when the Indian budget comes on for 
disoussion, of investigating the propriety of a single 
item in tho accounts? Lot a» Membor of the House 
be ever so ablo, ever so conscientious, evor so woll 
disposed to do justice to India, and to chock unduo 
expenditure, how is he to seb about if? Hoe hag 
absolutely no information or materials to guide him., 
The accounts submitted to Parliament look well 
enough on paper; and howover unwiso or wun- 
reasonable the proposed expendiluro may be, or 
‘however odious’ the ‘taxation to the Indian people, 
the accounts would not be likely to disclose it. 

But if,con the othor hand, the budget wero 
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always open to disctission in India in a properly 
constituted forum ; if objections could be freely and 
fearlessly faade to this or that modo of taxation, or 
this or that item of expenditure; if the debates in 
Council fairly vepresonted the argument on either 
side, and a full report of the proceedings appoared in 
due course in the Gazette, the diMculty would be 
practically removed. 

The Seoretary of State in Council would thus obtain 
fox more reliable information as to the state of public 
opinion in India, than ho ever has at present; and 
the House of Commons would learn what aro the 
really questionable points in each succooding budget, 
and would have the means, if they so pleased, of 
keeping a wholesome control over Indian finances. 

But great ag would be theso advantages, I believo 
that a still greater benefit would result to India 
herself from this liberal and generous chango of 
policy. It would ongender a fecling of mutual trust 
and confidence bétwoon the Govornment and tho 
people, which has never boon what it ought to bo; 
and which it never will be, I fear, so long as the policy 
of reserve, which is always, I suppose, more or less a 
characteristic of despotic rule, is allowed to continue. 

Perhaps some of my readers, who have never beon 
in India, and who enjoy hero in England all the 
blessings of « free constitution, mtay hardly under- 
stand what I mean by ‘a policy of reserve.” 

I have tried to find a moro appropriate expression, 
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and I use this one, need hardly say, with every fool- 
ing of respect. What I mean is, that spixit of self- 
reliance which induces the. Government df India to 
exclude the people and the Press from its confidence 
and counsels, even in matters: where they are most 
‘entitled to have a voice. 

A remarkable instance of this has occurred. very 
lately, even during the veign of one of the wisest, 
and most conciliatory, of Indian Viceroys, 

- On'the 10th of January, 1886, 1 Commission. was 
appointed at Simla, which is known by the name. of 
“Tho Finance Oommittes.” 

Its object was to inquixe into the best means of 
‘effecting economy in the public expenditure, and 
relieving the Government from its financial embar- 
rassments. : ; 
-E6 was appointed at a time of. groat pecuniary 
‘depression, The landowners could not get. their 
rents ;. the stagnation in the commercial world had 
become agrave subject of anxioty ; the official classes 
“were suffering from the low rate of exchange ; and 
as regards the Government itself, the despatch sent 
to the Secretary of State npon the guestion of the 
Cuirency, disqlosed only too clearly the cri¢ioal state 
of the Exchequer.’ : ; 

It must be confessed, that the sutiatiiation of the 
Committee was not-quite what the public would 
ee wished... It -was undoubtedly composed’ of 
‘gentlemen 6f high character and ability: but thev 
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were supposed. to be wanting in that independence 
of position, and freedom from Court influence, which 
was essonttal to the due discharge of their duties. 

And yet the fact of such a Committos being 
appointed at such time, and the belief that the 

’ Government was really in earnest in trying to curtail 
expenditure, produced :a confident: expectation in the 
public. mind that the result could hardly fail of 
‘success. 

Their proceedings ‘were consequently vntchod 
with extreme interest. ‘They extended ovor several 
months, and by the end of the year 1886, the Report 
of tho Committee was laid bofore the Government, 

- It may be imagined, that, under these ciroum- 
stances, the publication of the Report. was looked for, 
with some anxiety.. The waste of public money had ° 
long been complained of; and it was. supposed that 
one chief reason for appointing this Committee was 
to antisty the public that the Government was fully 
resolved: to: adopt every reasonable economy, 

And yet, from the end. of 1866 to the Sth of June 
in the present year, the Report remained a-secret. 

One would have thought, that if there were any 
State Paper, in which all ranks and olasses in India’ 
were more deeply interested than another, and * 
the contents. of which every member of the com- 
munity hada right to see, it surely was that. Report | 

How. differently in. such matters are we treated in, 
England! 
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Whilst the Finance Oommittoo was thus engaged 
in India, anothor Commission in London, undor the 
presidency of Sir Fitzjamos Stophon, was inquiring 
into tho working of the Ordnance Department. No 
soonor was the Report of that Committoe in the hands 
of Government, than it was at once mado public ; tho 
newspapers were fnll of it, and its contents wero 
discussed from ono ond of the country to tho othor. 

And why should not the people of India be per- 
mitted to share tho confidonce of the Governmont in 
the same way ? 

Why should a matter so full of intorest as tho 
Report of the Finance Committee be kept back from 
tho publio for a period of oightoon months? I sup- 
pose there was some reason for it; but I confess I 
cannot help thinking, (in common, I beliovo, with 
thousands of our countrymen in India), that this 
apparent want of confidence in tho peoplo is much to 
be regretted, and that it gives riso, not unnaturally, 
to suspicion and distrust, 


CHAPTER ITT, 


Tnonyrcan Epucatton, AND Promotion or InpusvRims 
AND Manuracrunzs. 


A. vury healthy sign in India, and one ‘which shows 
that public opinion is progressing in a right direo- 
tion, is the Resolution passed at the last Congross, 
in favour of technical education, and me promotion 
of Indian industries. 

Tt is possible, that this Resolution may have boon 
influenced to some extent by the views of the Hdu- 
cation Commission. Oertain it is, that at the two 
former Congresses at Bombay and Calcutta, tho 
subject was not brought prominontly to the front, 
although a good deal was said on each occasion as 
to the increasing poverty of the people, and the 
necessity for reviving the old indigenous manufac- 
tures, 

But the demand for a largely increased sys- 
tem of technical education is by no means 2 new 
idea amongst enlightened native gentlomen, I 
have heard it discussed frequently as one of tho great 
requiremonts of the age; and Iremombor that in the 
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yoar 1879, a vory excellont article upon it was written 
by my Honourable friend, Rajah Poary Mohun 
Mookerjeo, of Calcutia, the President of tho British 
Indian Association, and a distinguished mombor of 
the Supreme Legislative Council. 

The great want in India is “ employment for the 
million ;” 2 diversity of omployment for all classos, 
from the poorest ryot to the gentleman who has 
taken his degree at the University. 

We have spent a good deal of time and monoy over 
what is called high class education, We have en- 
couraged dreams of ambition amongst thousands of 
young men, which it is of course impossiblo to roaligo ; 
and the consequence is, the growth of a vast body 
of unemployed woll-educated mon, all craving for ap- 
pointments in the public sorvice, and many of them, 
I grieve to say, more or less in a state of destitution. 

This condition of things is bad onough in England, 
but in India-it is far worse; bocauso there axe so low 
professions or employments in that country whioh 
mon of that class consider worthy of thoir position. 
Law and justico probably provides for the largest 
number; the medical profession absorbs its fair share; 
and many more find a place in the various branches 
of the Uncovenanted Service. But all these aro sadly 
overcrowded ; and there still remains a largo residuum, 
who ave oithor too proud or too wanting in onergy, 
‘ko betake themselves to the humbler occupations of 
life? 


, 
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And what is the consequence? Why, this is tho 
very class out of which como tho proachors of sedi- 
tion and disloyalty, who abuse the Government in 
the native Press. Many of them aro of inferior 
caste, the sons of tradesmen and othors of very 
moderate means. They havo been sent to collego, 
beoause they are sharp, clever boys, and their paronts 
are ambitious for their future. Thoy all expect to be 

* made judges or magistratos, or to obtain somo good 
administrative appointments ; and when they have 
toiled hard, and taken their degreos, they become 
utt@ly disgusted at finding thomselves without monoy 
or employment. They have been taken out of their 

, proper sphere; they are ashamed to return to thoir 
fathers’ occupation, and sometimes even to consort 

_with their own families ; and they vent their spleen 
in a way which is perhaps not unnatural, by abusing 
the Government which has placed thom in this 
position. 

If only one half of tho monoy, which has boen ox- 
pended upon high-class oducation, had been dovoted 
to teclmical schools and colloges, and to the pro- 
motion and development of arts and industrica, 
the result would have been far more satisfactory. 

Let us now consider the condition of tha agricul- 
tural classes, : 

Here wo have an immonse population, in many dis- 
tricts far greater than the land can support, and mos 
o9f them, without any moans of useful efpployment, 
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Tt constantly happons in Bongal, that botweon the 
zomindar, who pays his vont to Governmont, and. the 
vyot, who cultivates tho soil, there aro no loss than 
sevon or oight ihtermodiato tonuro-holders, each 
subject to his superior landlord, and each trying to 
obtain as much ront as ho can from his own imme- 
diato tenant. 

This is a adil conseqrence- ‘of tho pormanont 
settlement, and ono main veason why Bongal is so 
terribly over-populated, 

Té is a vich, fertile country, and so lar as its oulti- 
vation is concerned, I boliovo there is little fault to 
be found with it. Tho: povorty which was so loudly 
deplored at tho Congress, arises genorally, I foar, from 
the enormous mass of poople which the land has 
to maintain, and which yoar by year booomes. more 
formidable. 

The practico of early marriages, and tho joint 
family systom, which entitlos cach malo mombor of 
fy family to an undividod share of tho family ostato, 
helps largely to increnso the ovil, 

Those people aro as fondly atbachod to their old 
ancestxal holdings as an Ivishman ; and ench mombor 
of the family hag as much right a8 another to romain 
in the family dwelling-honse, and to share in the 
profit which tho tenure, whatevor it is, affords. Con- 
sequently, the little farm, which twenty years ago 

brovided comfortably enough fox ton potsons, is 
unogual now, althéugh probably better cultivated, tare 
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maintain a hundred; and it will have moro difficulty 
still, in the course of a few years, to support a much 
larger number. 

Thon whatis tobe done? Surely the most obvious 
remedy is that which for years past we have boon 
experiencing in England, and which is now proposed 
by the Indian Oongress,—namely, by promoting 
industries ,and manufactures of various kinds, and 
educating and encouraging tho rising generation to 
betake themselvos to occupations of that nature, 

If capitdl and enterpriso could only bo found for 
starting such industries, thero would bo no difficulty 
in obtaining labour; and the moyo the system is ox- 
tended, the cheaper labour would become. Tho 
working classes in India ave remarkably cloyor at 
handicraft of all kinds, and thoy soon learn tho differ- 
enoo between tho good pay of tho factory, and the 
pittance which they eam in tho fields. 

The main difficulty, I foar, at prosont would bo 
the disinolination which exists amongst tho richer 
agricultural olasses to invest thoir capital in trading 
speculations. 

One reason for this is, that theso gentlemen can 
generally lay out their money to greater advantage, 
and more in acoordanco with their own custonis and 
convenience, by lending it to needy mombers of thoir 
own class. Tiheso loans in Bengal aro vory common 
indeed ; and the interest obtained upon them scoms 
tp,our Hnglish ideas extvavagantly high. Upon good 
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seourity it rangos from’ cight to twolvo por cont, and 
is gonorally much highor upon second-class morigagos, 
The poorer tonure-holdors are ofton orushOd by thego 
transactions, whilst tho woalthy zemindars and 
bankers become richor and richer, and acquire the 
mortgaged proportios at a ruinous sacrifices to the 
owners. Capitalists natuyally find this a movo casy 
way of making monoy, and onlarging thoir eastatos, 
than by entoring into trading speculations, to which 
they are not accustomed, 

Another reason is, that mon of rank and position 
in the Mofussil consider it beneath their dignity to 
ongage in commercial pursuits. They have tho samo 
sorb of feeling about this, that our own aristocracy 
had only a few years ago. But such projudicos aro 
fast-disappoaring in this country, and I boliovo thoy 
would do so in India, if a broach woro once mado in 
the rampart of convontionality. 

In tho towns, of course, and amongst the commor. 
cial classos, thero would bo no difficulty of this kind. 
Industrial projocts there would bo readily undertakon, 
if peoplo only saw their way to a fair prospoct of 
success. ‘ , 

Of one thing, howover, wo may bo quite cortain; 
and that is, that the question whether this most 
desirable policy is to be encowaged and promoted by 

. native gentlemen, deponds mainly upon the Govorn- 
ment. . ; 

Sir Wiflian Hunter never said a truer word, than 
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he did in his lecture reported in the Zimes on tlio 12th 
of May last, that “India was now waiting for « 
commercial Veoeroy; for an Tinglish statosman with 
breadth of mind to grasp the situation, and with 
firmness of purpose to give effect to his views,” 

It is no use to spond monoy upon technical schools 
and colleges; it is vain for Congress to pass rosolu- 
tions in favour of this movement, unloss tho Govern- 
ment itself, both if India and in England, showg by 
deeds, as well as words, that it is dosirous of pro- 
moting private industries and entorprise, 

At present there is a strong fooling that tho Govorn- 
mont is not in oamest in this rospoct; and that 
English politics and English interosts are allowed to 
interfere unfairly with Indian trade dnd industry. 

And how can it be othorwise? ‘Tho repeal of the 
cotton duties, although now an old story, is not at all 
likely to be forgotton. ¢ Those dutios wore not only of 
immense importance to India's cotton industry, but 
urgently required in aid of the Indian Revenue.) Lord 
Northbrooke, to his lasting honour, proferred oven to 
rosign his Vicoroyalty, than be a pai'ty to tho injustico 
of repealing those duties Of course wo all know tho 
tue reason for that measure. (We all know that ib 
was the presswe pub upon England by tho Lancashire 

” cotton spinners ;)although tho pretext assignod for 
it was the plausible ono of Treo Trade. 

But what have we to say with rogard to, gold and 


silycr manufactures?  Wugland’s manufactures -of 
D 
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that kind have long boou admitted into India duty 
treo, whilst similor Indian manufactur ‘os are still 
subjoct in England 10 a heavy import ditty. Lot us 
hope, from what we hoar, that this injustico may soon 
bo discontinued; but it has lasted long onough to 
make India doubt the sincetily of Iingland’s Free 
Tuade principlos. 

And what havo we to say to tho Indian ten 
industry? No men in the world hive worked harder, 
or under greater difficulties, to establish their position, 
than the tea planters in Indian, “What bas England 
doneto aidthose men? Havo we given them ‘tho 
benefit of our vaunted Free Trade principles? Although 
tea is one of the necossaries of life, and, many people 
would say, one bf the special ‘necessities of the poor, 
Indien tea is now paying a duty to England of six. 
pence per pound, amounting annually, I believo, to 
upwards of two millions sterling | 

Is this Froo Trade? Doos the duty upon Indian 
coffee or Indian rice savour of Freo Trade? TI confess 
to being mysolf a Protoctionist. I agreo with Six 
Edward Sullivan that a veasonablo measure of Fair 
Trace would be beneficial both to England and to 
India, because I-believe it would go a long’ way 
towards providing employment for the people. But 
whatever we aro, I say, whether Free Tvadors or 
. Protectionists, let us at loast bo just and consistent, 
Let us not adopt Free Trade or Protection to the 
detriment’ of India, just asit answers our own purpgse, 
for the time being | 
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And now, before, I leavo this subject, Jet me 
venture to say a word to the Government of India. 

‘When the associatod Chambers of Commoree urged 
a few months ago upon the Indian Office tho necessity 
for an exteusion of Indian railways, Sir John Gorst, 
‘who received the doputation, very truly told them, 
that India was @ poor country; that sho had already 
spent large sums upon railways, and had undertaken 
to lay out another large sum in the course of the 
next three years; and that it was impossible for the 
India Office, having regard to tho state of their 
Exchequer, to sanction any further outlay. 

“But,” added Sir John Gorst, “il it is true, as 
you gentlemen say, that there is so much room in 
India for new railways, what a chaneo is here for 
private enterprise!” 

Poor private enterprise! Having been virtually 
expelled from India for the last twenty years, so fax 
at least as railways aro concerned, she is now invited 
at the last moment, after all the bost linos have beon 
constructed, to come over to India and completo the 
railway system, with all the disadvantagos of course 
which would naturally attend such a thorough change 
of policy! 

But private enterprise is one of those succours, 
which a nation cannot call to its aid just as and 

_ when it pleases. It is a plant which requires oare- 
ful nursing and generous treatment; though, when 
it,has once taken hold of the soil, it soon’ putd forth 
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its brunchos, und repays your caro and generosity 
a hundvedfold. 

Look at Englend’s vast notywork of railways, all 
‘constructed in tho course of a "low yoars, and all the 
work of privato entorprise! And who wero the 
promoters of this wonderful system ? You nood 
only have visitod tho Parliamentary Committees 
Rooms during tho: great vailway mania from 1840 
to 1860 for an answor to that question, The mon 
who set this mighty machinery in mbtion were some 
of the most eminent enginoers, survoyors, contractors 
and solicitors of the poriod; and behind thoso again, 
not occupying so prominent a position, but assisting, 
nevertheloss, in their sovoral capacitios, were bankers, 
timber merchants, iron-mastors, brick-makors, sub- 
contractors and others; all, from the highest to the 
lowest, inking part in tho wonderful work, and in- 
citing landownors and tho public gonerally to lay 
out their money in undertakings, which wore destined 
in a marvellous dogvee to swoll tho prosperity of the 
nation, and to assist in the developmont of other 
great industries, 

And what was Tngland’s policy with regard ‘to 
these railways? Why, a thoroughly generous one, 
and worthy of a free nation. She asked no moncy 
for concessions; she took no profit herself out of 
the pockets of the public. She imposed upon the 
companies, who carriod out these schemos, no harass- 
ing contrél or conditions, Sho allowod them to 
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spend their money, and to tako thoit own profits in 
perpetuity, subject only to covtain statutory pro- 
visions, which were nocossary to protect tlio inberosts 
of the public, and to prevont the rights of private 
persons from being unduly invadod. 

Let ug now look, on tho othor hand, at tho policy 
of India, Of lato yoars Indian reilways havo, with 
some few exceptions, been mado and managod, and 
their profits appropriated, entirely by tho Govorn- 
ment, But even tnder tho guarantoo systom, which 
was in force some twonty yoars ago, and undor which 
some of tho earlior railways wero imatlo by Tinglish. 
Companies, the wholo control of cach schomo was 
practically in the hands of Govornmont, 

They provided the necessary land, and guaranteed 
certain intorest upon tho paid-up capital; but, in 
return for this, thoy exercised a completo practical 
control over the proceodings of oach Company, and 
at the end of a fow yoara retained tho option of buy-, 
ing up the concarm on cortain specified terms. So 
that, if tho project suecoodod, tho Governmont 
might reap the benefit of it; if it did not succecd, 
the Company were saddled with tho burthen. 1 

In speaking of this systom, Gonoral Chosney saya, 
in pago 889 of his work upon Indian Polity : 

“ Tho truth is, that all these dovicos for guaranteed 
interest or guaranteed traffic receipts, are morel 
transparent disguises of the fact, that Indian rail- 
weys, tndex any form, are really Govornmont ander- 
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takings ; ; and until this faot is distinctly recognised, 
a thoroughly satisfactory policy in regard to railway 
affairs” appears to be impossible.” 

General Chesney’s opinion was, that Indian rail- 
ways, and, I believe, all other public works of every 
description, ought to be made and maintained by the 
‘Government itself, 

And there is se much high authority: in favour. of 
this view, that I fear it is almost presumptuous sin 
a humble individual like myself to doubt its wisdom. 

It may-be, that the peculiarities of ow’ Indian 
system.-of Government, or perhaps of the people 
themselves, render a policy of this kind advisable 
in India, which would be intolerable in & country ant 
England. : 

It may be that in 1854, when the Publiot Works. 
Department was first established by Lord Dalhousie 
-upon its present basis, private enterprise, however’ 
oavefully and generously fostered ‘and encouraged, 
would haye'beon utterly unable to carry. cit, or even 
to aid ‘effectually in, the undertakings, which that 
great statesman thought necessary for the “do- 
velopment and improvement of the country... jy) . 

And it may, also be that, having once. established 
that ‘vast and expensive machinery, and having 
learnt to lean upon it more and more forthe exeou- 
tion of all. its operations, the Government, as time 
went by, may have become less able or willing. to, 
dispense, even partially, with its support and assist- 
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ance, although the increase of civilization, and. the 
“improvement in the’ status and education, of the 
péople, may well have warranted the adoption.of a 
more liberal policy. tes 

But whatever may be the. merits or demetite of 
the. present system, I am afvaid that, so long as it 
_ exists, and so-far as its. operations and influence 
“extend, it, must bé destructive of private enterprise, 
_ In the matter of railways, for example, what room 
is there in India at the present time for the class 
of men whom. I have desoribed, ag having been the 
great. promoters of the nglish railway system ? 
‘Such men would be lost in India. They would And 
no room there for the exercise of their onergies and 
‘talents.’ Their occupation is entirely aire 
‘by the Government. fs : 

And -whab is true of, railway ohbexpriae, is true 
Also more or less, of all other classes of industry, 
which ‘fro excluded from employment by the Publio 
Works Department. 

"That Department is in fact a Giviatte Governm ent 
monopoly... It appropriates to itself not only vailways, 
but roads, canals, buildings, bridgés; intigntion, dvain- 
age, and a thousand other works, both ‘civil and, mili- 
tary, which in ‘England would. be epan to okie 
competition. 

_ Ib expends upon its own statt of aitiogs snd Sar 
vant, several millions. annually of the public: mono) 
vhich, would otherwise be, distribute amtngst & 
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vast varioty of professions, wades, and businesses, 
and would afford that vory stimulus to privato enter 
prise, which India so urgontly roquiros. 

I shall bo told, I know, by thoso who approve of 
tho present system, that tho Government is bound to 
got its own york dono as well and economically ag 
possible; and that this can bo botter accomplished 
by means of its own stall, than by employing private 
agency. Iocan only say, that I believe this is by no 
means the general opinion; and I havo heard it 
denied over and over again, by those who aro well 
qualified to foxm a correct judgment, I would only 
ask any of my readers, who take \av interest in this 
great: question, to bo kind enough to road the evidence 
upon it, ‘which was taken before the Select Committos 
of the Houso of Commons during tho years 1871, 
1872 and 1873. I think they will find there good reason 
to doubt, whother tho work done under the prosent 
system in India is oither so good ov so aconomical as 
it might bo. 

I need hardly say, that this is a mattor of which I 
have no personal knowledgo, and upon which I can- 
' not presume to offer an opinion ; but itis ono which, 
in the interest of tho Indian public, desorvos to bo 
most carefully investigatod; and it is obviously 
impossible to invostigato it satisfactorily, so long as 
all information as to tho cost and details of this 

1ormous establishmont are in tho solo and oxclusive 
4eoping ‘of tke Government, 
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Thore is one thing, howovor, which I think must 
be patent ,bo covery ono; and that is, the .incon- 
venience and imprudenca of kooping up an immenso 
permanent staff of this kind, at timo when in all 
likelihood it may become nocessary or adlvisablo to 
make a large reduction in the public works expondi- 
ture. The average annual cost of what aro callod 
unproductive public works has beon for several years 
past about five or six millions; and if this woro 
reduced by one-third or one-half, what a wasto of 
power and money would necessarily bo involvod in 
keeping a large portion of tho staf’ unomployed. 


CHAPTER TV, 
Suraration or Juproran ano Tixnourrym T'unovtons. 


Tnn only two remaining mattors with which I 
propose to deal, rolate to abusos, or what are con- 
sidered to be so, in tho administration of justice. 

The first of these was mado the subjoct of a 

Resolution at the Caloutia Congress in the following 
terms :— 
Y«That this Congress do place on rocord an 
expression of the universal conviotion, that 1 oom. 
plete separation of exooutive and judicial functions, 
(so that in no case tho two funotions should’ be 
combined in tho samo officor,) has becomo an urgent 
necessity; and that, in its opinion, it bohovos the 
Government to effect this soparation without farthor 
delay, evon though this should ‘in somo provincos 
involve some oxtra oxpenditure.” 

This is, indeed, as tho Resolution exprossos it, “a 
universal conviction.” I helievo tho mover of this 
| apdariaae was quite justified in saying, that tho 
; principle embodiod in it had beom accopted, not only 
"by the whole country, but also by the Govornment.of 
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India, and by almost all tho Looal Governments ; and 
I sincerely hope that tho only obstaclo now in the 
way of carrying out that principlo is tho additional 
expense which it involves. 

The injustice of tho system against which tho 
Resolution is directed, can hardly be appreciated in a 
country like England. Ina very modified form the 
combination of police and magisterial duties has boon 
the subject of animadversion in Ircland; but when. 
the functions of a policeman, a magistrate, and 
a judge, are all united in tho same officer, it is vain 
to look for justice to the acdused. 

Imagine, my good reader, an active young magis- 
trate, having heard of some daring robbery which has 
alarmed the neighbourhood, taking counsel in tho 
first place with the heads of the police, with a view 
of discovering the offonder. Aftor two or threo vain 
attempts he succeeds at last, as he firmly bolievos, in 
finding the right man; and ho thon, still in concort 
with the police, suggests inquiries, rocoives informa- 
tion, and hunts up evidence, (through their agenoy,) 
for the purpose of bringing home the charge to the 
suspected person. 

Having thus done his duty very zoalously in tho 
first stage of the caso, he next proceeds to inquiro, as 
a magistrate, whethor the evidence which he himself 
has collected is suflicient to justify a committal ; and 
haying come to the conclusion, not unnaturally, th that 
ié is, ho afterwards, upon the self-samo gvidenco, tries 
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the prisoner. in his judicial capacity, without the 
assistandé of a jury, and convicts him, P 

However monstrous this may appeal to an English 
publi, the picture which I havo presented is by no 
‘means overdrawn.’ It is not so common: now ag it 
used to be; but it was amattor of constant occurrence 
only a fow years ago; and there are additional ciroum- 
stances in India, which render it still more objection- 
able, ‘ 
In the first place, it is extremely difficult in out- 
lying districts, especilly in the case of a poor man, to 
obtain the assistance of a competent advocate. In the 
next place, there is no public opinion, no wholesome’ 
influence of the Press, to operate as a check upon the 
magistrate. And lastly, the police themselves, upon 
whom the magistrate is obliged to depend very much 
for his facts and information, aro neither so honest 
nor voliable, as they ave in. this country. -Bosides 
which, there ig always the fear that thé charge 
against the prisoner may be the work of some wicked 
conspiracy. In England, tho getting up a false case 
against an innooent man is a comparatively rare 
thing. In India, it may almost bo called one of the 
customs of the country. If you want-to spite your 
enemy, o1 to revenge some injury to yourself or your 
family, one of the most ordinary. nieans of doing it is 
to bring a false’ charge, There are always profos- 
sional witnesses to-be had, who would join in stich a 
dohspirioy fér the sake of a few annas; and it-some | 
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times happens, that the police thomsolves are en- 
gaged as the chiof actors in making thoso abominable 
charges. 

- No wonder, with the knowlodgo of all this beforo 
their eyes, that the Congress aii Calowtta should have 
passed two other cognate Resolutions, in addition to 
that. which I have already quoted ; first, with a view 
to extending the system of trial by jury; and sobondly, 
that a provision, (similar to that contained in the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act in England), should bo 
introduced into the Code of Criminal Procedure, to 
enable an accused person in serious cases, instead of 
being tried by tho magistrate, 2 be committed to the 
Court: of Sessions. 

« It is not that the Indian satis ‘aes any want of 

‘confidence in Huropean officers, as such;. on. the 
contrary, they have the groatest faith in English 
honour: and uprightness; and I believe that, as ‘a 
rule, they would rather be tried by an Huglish judge, 
than. by one ‘of their own nationality; But to be 
tied by a man, who is at once the judge and prose: 
cutor, is too glaring an injustico; and ib is only 
wonderful, that a system s0-indefonsiblo should have 
been allowed.to prevail thus long mder an Tinglial 
Government. 


CHAPTER. V. 
Tou Same Fou Sygrum iw Buna. 


Axormur subject of complaint, which is urged very 
justly by the Calentta Chamber of Commeras, is the 
heavy tax by way ‘of Stamp fees which is imposed 
wpon civil suitors in Bengal. It is one which I 
represented to the Government on no less than three 
occasions, dining my tenure of office; but the grievangs 
still continues unabated. 

Tn the present, state of the law, no suit or appeal 
can bo institttied in the Mofussil Courts, until the 
plaintiff or appellant, as tho onse may bo, has first 
paid a hoavy ad valorem duty in tho: shape of a 
Stamp foo, 

The amount of this duty was fixed by “The Court 
Fees Act, 1870," at about 5 por coht. upon the value ;; 
and T believe that is the rate at the prosent time. 

People here. would hardly: believe, that’ before o 
man can bring’a suit’ in India upon a bond for 10,000 
Rupeas, he has to” pay a diiby to the Revenuo-of 478 
Rripees.. If the valiio’ of the. suit. is as. muoh ag 
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410, 000 Rupees, the ‘Skanis feo i is 8,000; but this is’ 
the maximum duty ever charged. 

The gr dunds for imposing this tax upod civil 

‘suitors are thus explained by the Legislature in the 
“Objects and Reasons” of “The Stamp Foes Aot, 
1867” ~— 

“This not contended that tho expenditure on the 

Courts-of Justice should be met in full by a tax on 

‘ guch individuals of the community as alone resort to, 
the Courts, because it is manifest thatall classes have 
more or less a dixect intorest in the administration 
of justice, especially of justice in the Criminal Courta, 

“But it is only reasonable that thoso who resoxt 
-to the Courts should contribute in a larger proportion 
‘than the general public to the support of them, as 
Institutions’ by which they, more sae saab: are 
immediately benefitted. 

“Tt has been found, too, that somo tax upon lit: 
gantis is absolutely necessary, to restrain the special . 
tendenoy of the public in India to resort either to the 
Civil or Criminal Courts on the occasion’ of overy 
petty claim or dispute.” 

“It is clear, therefore, that the object of the Govern: 
‘mont in imposing ‘this tgx was not to mate suitors. 
pay the whole’ cost of the Civil Courts, and certainly 
not.to.burden them with a large surplus in addition } 
whereas the amount of the tax now raised in Behgal 
exceeds by at loast.one-half the entive ‘expense of the: 
Givil Courts. 
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From tho High Court Roport, which was forwardod 
to the Govornmont for the your 1882, it appours thet 
tho total estimated cost of the Civil Courts in Bengal 
was Rs, 3,396,006, whilst tho total incomo to the 
Government from the Stunp foes was Rs, 6,612,088, 

This surplus had at that timo boon increasing Lor 
soveral years past, and I loarn that if is now oven 
larger than it was in the yoar 1882, 

The result is, that civil suitors in Bengal aro not 
only made to’ pay the entire cost of the Civil Courts, 
but of the Criminal Courts also, bosidos contributing 
a very levge surplus for the bonefit of tho genoral . 
public, All this I stated vory plainly in x Minuto, 
which I addressed to tho Governmont in 1888, and, 
as far as IT am aware, my facts have never boon 
questioned. 

Now this is a manifest injustico, which falls with 
peculiar severity on tho poorer class of litigants, To 
the rich tho payment of so’ large a feo is often a 
serious maiter ; but in tho caso of the poor, it mbso- 
(ntely bars the door of justice, It ofton happons 
that suitors cannot possibly.raiso the necessary sum 
30 enable them to onforce their rights; and conge- 
jwently suits in India, both by rich and poor, aro 
‘vequently carried ou, not by the claimants in whose 
names they are brought, but by suit-brokors and 
monoy-lendors, who undortako the oaso and pay the 
aecessary expenses, upon the toms of getting « share 
of the propéyty, if the suit should ptovo successful.» 
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This mischievous systom, which js known in 
England by the name of champorty and maintonanco, 
is here confidered illegal, as boing contrary to public 
policy, and tending to encourage strife and litigation ; 
but it has been tolerated in India for no bottor reason, 
than because, without it, many unfortunate claimants 
would bo without any means of rodvess. Thero is 
no doubt that, both among Furopoans and natives, 
but especially the latter, a vory strong’ fooling 
exists against the undue soverity of this imposition. 

There is not the samo roason now, as thore was in 
former times, for preventing unnocossary litigation 
by means of a tax. The subordindte Courts aro far 
stronger than they used to bo, and fully able to doal 
summarily with unfounded claims ; and I should 
hope that ‘the very questionable policy of denying 
justice to tho poor, for the purpose of restraining 
gonerally a spivit of litigation, would not find much 
favour at the present day. 

But there is another reason, and a strong reasoi 
too, why this tax is peculiarly unjust to the suitors of 
Bengal ; and that is, that whilst Executive officors 
are almost invariably provided with good and suitable 
offices and dwollings, the Courts of Justico are in toc 
many cases a disgrace to the Government ; whilst the 
‘habitations which Mofussil Judges aro ofton forced 
“to occupy ave utterly unfit for gentlomen in tifeir 

position, The contrast between the accommodation 
provided for. Judicial and. Executive offigers ig very 
z 
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marked; and tends, I need: hardly say, very materially 
to lower the judiciary in. the ostimation of the people. 
Not jong. before I left Caloutta, my good friend, 
Mr. Justice Prinsep, our most experienced Civilian 
Judge in the High Court; made a. tour of inspec- 
tion in certain of the Bengal. districts; and in 
his Official Report, which bears .date.in July, 1885, 
he thus describes the state of things.he found there: 
“Tho next matter. to which I-would draw attention 
is the insufficient and. inappropriate accommodation 
generally given to Civil Courts. The Moonsiffs’ Courts - 
are nemly always most unsuitable structures. In many 
places they sit in hovels. unfit for human habitation ; | 
dark, unventilated, and filthy. At.some places mat 
bungalows have becn erected on a standard pattern. © 
“No doubt these ave an improvement on tlie places 
in which the Courts used to be held; but’ still they . 
cannot be rogarded as suitable Court. houses, Tho 
accommodation is genorally “insufficient, and. the 
retention of valuable papers in a thatched mat house 
ia: attonded.-with the greatest risk. Let any. ona 
contrast even these improved Court-houses with the 
Cott: of a. Subdivisional: Magistrate, or..even the 
local Post'Office: or: Tolograph: Station, ‘and: ‘the 
inferiority “is most striking ; but how much more so 
in the case. of the huts ‘or anete, in which inany 
» Moonsiffs’: Courts ave still Joonted. : 
“In Buvisanl I found four Moonsiffs huddled’ fo- 
» gether. inda dirty ‘dilapidated house, one of them 
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sitting in «n exposed side verandah, indifferently 
protected by. a slanting mat from sun, and rein. » The 
unsuitablehess of this accommodation was. noticod by 
the Licutenant- Governor, about two “years ago, and 
orders wore issued for the preparation of # proper. Courts. 
But there matters remain, . : 
At Subdivisions, the contiast betweon the accom: 
modation given. to Judicial'and Excoutive officials is 
especially remarkable in their private arrangement. 
: ‘(The contrast is not only, in the Court-houses, but 
in the arrangements made: for private accommodation. 
The Deputy Magistrate (a native) lives in comfort in 
a. building belonging to Government; the Moonsiff. 
must ba content with the: best lodging that'he oan 
procure , and often, when his Court is placed in‘a small 
village, the only-lodging proourable is so unsuitable, 
that he is forced to send away his wife aud family to - 
his:own home, .. Is it suxpuising that, with such dis- 
advantages, the Executive should be regardad as. the 
favoured service, and that Judicial officers. should feel 
that their interests: and comforts are neglectod ? 
Ag n separate department; Civil Justice yields a 
large income to Government, © ‘Why then should the. 
olaims of this: branch of the publio service always be 
deferred to those. of other departments? Tt is noto- 
xiows that a aollestor, a district magistrate, or even 
a superintendent of police, finds little’ -difficulty.'in 
obtaining “funds for any improvement. to his offices, 
op even those of. a subordinate. But the obstacles 
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placod in thosway of District Judges dotor them from 
asking for the most trifling oxponditure, and oven 
admitied claims aro so constantly postponed, that thoy 
aro apt to be lost sight of, 

“Tam conscious of my inability to ascortain the 

yeal onuse of this persistont parsimony in tho dopart- 
ments of Civil Justice ; but, whatever be its cause, 
I trust that in the futuro its claims may be more 
yecognised, and more jealously watchod until they 
ave actually satisfied,” 
' Isinoerely hopo, that sinco the date of this Roport, 
some steps may have beon takon to romedy this 
unhappy state of things, The attontion of Govern. 
ment has been called to is ovor and over again, and 
there undoubtedly exists a very strong feeling upon 
the subject, Tf tho very large surplus, which is now 
received by Government for Court foes, were (even to 
any reasonable oxtont) appropriated to tho improve- 
ment of the Courts, thoro might be loss ground for 
complaint, . 

But when, for tho express object of providing Lor 
the necessities of tho Civil Courts, this large sum of 
monoy is taken out of tho pockets of the suitors, and 
then appropriated to othor purposes, whilst the Civil 
Comts avo left in go disgraceful a condition, it 
naturally givos rise to very serious complaint. 


WILLIAM RIDER & EON, PRINTERS, LONDON. 
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Sooran awp Orrtoran Lire ry Lena da tllustrated in the following Works, 
which have attatned goat popularity from the keen observation, wit, and 
skill of the authora, 


LAYS OF IND, By Auten Comm. Comic, Satirical, and 
Desoriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indinn ‘Life, Mighth 
Edition, With 70 Illustrations, Cloth olegant, gill edges, 10s, 6d, 

* Out and out Angto-Tndian,'—Scotsman, 
“ Thoro is no mistaking tho humouz,”’—DLivorpoot Mareury, 
“High animal spirits, groat clevornogs, and most exoallent fooling,” World, 


DIPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VORSES, By 
ere LaNG, Third Edition, with additional Pooms, Imp, 
M10, 48, . 
“Tho high.wator mark of Indian Postry ins boon roachod,"—~Lnglisiman, 
‘+A livoly and rnoy pon, .. . Plonty of humont ond go."—~Vantly Fain’ 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS: A Collection of Stories 
By Rupranp Krerina, author of “Departmontal Ditties and other 
~ AVeraes.’ Crown 8yo, Cloth, 03, * , 
** Tt would bo hard to find bobtor xonding."—Saivrday Roviow, 
 Deolded oloyornoss and unaffootod humour,”—S, James’ Carolla, 


EOHOES FROM OLD: GALOUTTA. ‘Boing obiéfly Re- 
miniscences of tho days of Warren Tastings, I'vancis, and Impey, 
By IB, Busway, Second Edition, Enlaiyed an Tiustrated, 
a, 6d, 
“ Té is a pleasure to reitorate the warra oommondation of this instructive 
and livoly volumo which its appearance onlled forth soma fow yons ginoo,”—, 
Saturday Review. 4 : 
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Proidybscan Sonnouxnuvas of a Bungalow arsamusingly and acaurate 
Tnoidincan Bungat ly and ly 
daptete idle . 
THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER, An Indien Naturaliae's 
Frontier Policy, By I HLA, with 50 Illuatrations by F. 0. Macrae, 
“Chird Edition, 83, od. ‘ 
A dolightful bodlc, frrosistibly funny in description and illustration," — 
Engggodge, . 
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And tho Navrvn Durrynens of the Fanily, or “Tho Zribes of the 
Houschald) in © : 


BEHIND TIA BUNGALOW, By BID A, with vory many 
clever sketches by tho Illustrator of “Trikes ou” my Jrontior,” 
(Ready in October), 

A aS be ef a Boy—The Boy at Ilome—Dogboys—'Lho 
Batler—Domingo, the Cook—The Man of Lantps—The Ifamal—~Tha 
Groom—The Body-guad—That Dhobie—Lho Ayah—Tho Pundit— 
Ilurres, tho Dirzce—The Malec—The Bhoestie—Lom, tho Barbor—Our 
Nowkera—Tho Maroh Past. 


Lhe Our-noor Sronrs aie described in 
LARGE GAME SIOOTING IN THIBET, TIME OIMAGAYAS, 
AND NORTIIERN INDIA, By Colonol Aruxannrn A. Kintoon, 
Containing descriptions of the county and of the vatious animals to 
iH tee With thirty dusteations and map of tho district, Demy 
ito, £2 Qs, 
“ho work of a genuine shikaxi,"—Salwu day Review, 
‘Splondidl y:lusteated rooord af sport.” —Graplno, 


SEONED; or, Camp Lite on tho Satpura Range. A Talo of 
Indian Adventio, By R, A, Seurnparn, Author of “Mammalia of 
India,” “Denizens of the Jungles.” Tiinstented by the Author, 
With an Appondix containing an account of the District, Second 
and cheaper edition, post 8vo, 83, Gd, 

“ Vory pleasant roading,”—Zome News 
“ Interesting narratiyo of Indian lifo.’—Broad Arrow, 


»® * 
DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLES: « series of Sketches of Wild 
Animala, illustrating their forma and natural altitudes, ‘With letter. 
ross description of each plate, By R. A. SrennpAun, ERGS, 
28, Author of “Natiral Tislory of the Mammalia of India,’ 
“Seonee,” &c, Oblong folio, 16s. ' 
Tho plates oro admirably oxooutod . . . will bo ongorly studiad on many 
& lable.” —Zioad Arrow. ; 
“Tho volumo ia woll got uyf, and the drawings nro spirited and natveal,— 
Tllustiated London News, 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF THT MAMMALIA OF INDIA, 
BURMAT, AND CEYLON, By BR, A. Semexpary, RGSS, 
BZS., &e, With 170 Ilustrations by tho Author and Othors, 
In Imporial 16mo, 128, Gd. 

“To is tha vory model of what a popular natural history should bo.” 

——Knowledgo, ‘ 


USERYL MINTS TO YOUNG SIIIKARIS ON THE GUN 
AND RIFLE. By “Tam Lrgrtn Orn Buan.” Reprinted from the 
Asian. Crown 8yo, Rs, 2-8. 


GAMH, SHORE, AND WATER BIRDS OF INDIA. By 
“SColonel A, uz Messunrer, RE, A vade-mecum forthe sportsman, « 
embracing all the birds at all likely lo be met with in a shooting 
Soa With 12) illustrations, 8vo, folding lengthwnys for tho 
ocket, 158, 
“No gporteman's oubfit for Uppor India can bo considered completo with- 
“out thi admiroble work of roferonce."”—Hioad Aitow, 
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The Sysenst or Crvm Govennamne ts found in 


OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA: being a complote 
Account of tho Reventa and Collectorate Administration in all 
Depmtmonts, with spocial reference to the Work and Duties of a 
District Oficer in Bengal, By HA, D, Pours, 6s, 

pte yoy hendy and useful book upon a vory momentons aubjoot,’—Pall 

fal Gaselte, 

« ane eto opitore of tho oivil, in distinotion fiom tho oriminal, duties 
of an Tndion Collector. Tho information is all dorlved from poxsonal 
oxporioncs,"— London Quarterly Review, 


MANUAL OF REVENUE AND COLLHOTORATE LAW: 
with Important Rulings and Annotations, By I, A. D, Prunnirs, 
Bongal Civil Service, Ciown 8vo, cloth, Rs, 10 





TITER BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL, containing the Muni. 
cipal Act (B, OC. Act TIT. of 1884) and othor Laws 1clating to 
Stanicipalities in Bengal, with the Rules and Circulars issued by the 
Local Governmont, and Noles, Second Edition, Revised” and 
Paleo By TF. 1, Sranuuy Commun, BOS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3. 6, i 
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THE HINDOOS AS TORY ARM: «description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Tuner Tife of Tindoo Society, Bengal, By Sum 
Crunpn Boss, Second Edition, Rovised, Crown 8vo, 7s Gd, 

‘Kitts tha yoil from the innor domostio lifo of his countrymén,— Teal. 
minster Review, 


A M@MOIR OF THM LATH JUSTICN ONOOCGOOD 
CHUNDER MOOKERJED, By,M. Mooxunsup, Third Edition, 
12mo, 2, Gd, The Blography af atNativa Judge, bya native; form- 
ing a most interesting and amusing illnatration of Indian Enylisli, 

“Tho rendor is oarnostly advised to procure tho lifo of this gontloman, 
writton by hia nophow, and road it,"—The Pribes on niy Fronticr. 


HINDU MYTIOLOGY: VEDIC AND PURANIC. Jay Rev. 
W. J. Wirxma, of the London Missionary Sootety, Calontta, 
Ulustiated by very numerous Engravings from Drawings by Nativo 

«dino a Cie Sak (ribaodlly a toto manpala 
ocdmpratast, the most trustworthy, and tho moat complate mans 
son the subjest that has yot appoared.”—Cwil and Mnktary Gaaitta, ” 
t 


MODERN HINDUISM : being an Account of the Religion and 

oe ae Hindus i rd ay ; 2 ue PP ec at the. 
ndon, Missionary Sosie' uthor indu No) aVedi 

wi Puranic.” Demy ave. Pride Rs, 8. creas 
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Published Annyatly, 
In thick Royal Octavo half bound. Price 36s, 


THACKER'S INDIAN DIRECTORY, 1888. An Official, 
Legal, Educational, Professional and Commercia) Directories of the 
Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, Madias, North-West Provinces, Punjab, 
Central Provinces, Burma, Assam, and the Native States of India, 

With complete and detailed information of the Cities of Calentta 

Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and Rangoon,—Almanac and General In. 

formation, Holidays, &¢—Stamp Duties—Customs Tariffi—Tonnaga 

Schedules,—Post Offices in India, forming a Gazetteer,—Lists of Governors 

General and Administrators of India from Beginning of.British Rule— 

Orders of the Star of India.—Indian Empire— Warrant of Precedence, 

Table of Salutes.—An Army List of the Three Presidencies—-A New*- 

paper and Periodical Directory—A Conveyance Directory for the who. 

of India.—Tea, Indigo, Silk, and Coffee concerna, with details of Acreage, 

Management and Trade Marks.—Liat of Clubs in India.—Alphabetical 

List of Residents.—Alphabetical List of Native Residents, 





A few complete Copies available, 
In Quarto, 8 Vols, Price, cloth, £4 4s, 


‘RINDU TRIBES AND CASTES. By the Rev, M. A. Saurnina, 
MA., DDB, Lond. ae 


Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented at Benares. The Brahmanical 
Tribos—The Kshatriyas or Rajpoot Tribes—Mixed Castes and Tribos—Ab. 
priginal Tribes and infoilor Castes—With special Chapter on tho Bhar 
Tribes, Ilustated, You, 1 


Tho Tribos of tho Punjab and its Frontiers, Central Provinces and Borar, 
Bombay Presidency, and Frontiers of Scind. Together with an Account of 
tho Mahomedan Tribes of the North-West Frontiox and of the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Contral Provinces, “ 

s VOL, Il, 

Tho Tribes and Castes of Rajputana, the Madras Presidency, Mysore, 
Travancore, &o, Togatheryitli three Dissertations: on the Natural 
Tistory of Hindu Caste}; the Unityof the Himiu Race ; and the Prospects 
of Indian Casto, Including a, Goneiyl Index of the Threo Volumes, 
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Shortly will be published 
A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA, 
By. B. Lyon, FOS, FL, Brigads-Surgeon Bombay Medical 
Service ; Chemical Analyser to Goveinmient ; Professor of Chemistry 
and Medical Jurisprudence Grant Medical College, Bombay ; Vellow 
:of the University of Bombay. Revised as to the Legal Matter by 
iJ. D, Inyerarity, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law and Advocate 
& the High Court, Bombay, 1 vol., 8vo. ‘ 
A Work thet will be indispensable to Medical Officers in charge of Dispan- 
Agries, Students, Officers of Police, Magistrates, and the Medical and Legal 


Sorvices generally. 
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